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MEMOIR OF MRS, JORDAN. 


ails 
It is one thing to communicate pleasure to others, and 
another to taste of joy oneself. ANASTASIUS. 
That lady that sang sweetly to the Duke, 
And whose wild laugh was consonant 
To joy, the harbinger of bliss, where is she now ? 
She is no more, my lord! Old Play. 


—<f— 


THE misfortunes of the mother of our present heroine 
were a melauchuly prelude to the disasters of the daugh- 
ter. Mrs. Jorpan’s mother was a provincial actress, and 
attracted the attentions of a Captain Bland, with whom 
she went to Ireland, where they were married: the ce- 
remony having been performed according to the rites of 
the Roman Catholic faith. By this marriage Mrs. Blaud 
had many children, and amongst them our heroine, who 
was born near Waterford, in 1764. Captain Bland, with the 
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bitterest perfidy, forsook his wife and her children; and 
flying to England, the humanity of our laws left the 
papist no refuge but compassion, no solace but her tears! 

The histury of Mrs. Bland is said to have been pe- 
culiarly romantic ; and we regret we can lay no authentic 
information respecting her before our readers. 

Miss BLAND, our heroine, encouraged by maternal 
example, of course, looked to the stage as her future 
profession ; and, about the year 1778, made her first ap- 
pearance at Ryder’s Theatre, in Dublin, in the unimportant 
part of Phebe, in As You Like It—From prudential 
motives, and fearful of offending her father’s family, to 
whom she still looked with hope ;—for the child thinks 
not her father a villain, though all the world beside know 
him to be one ;—she played under the name of FRANcts, 
and ran the round of maudlin young ladies, and third-rate 
seutimentalists, until she attracted the notice of Daly, a 
weak-minded villain,an unjust manager, and an uuprin- 
cipled libertine. It was the practice of this hollow 
sensualist, to advance money to those ladies he had a de- 
sign upon, and then second his attempts, vot only with 
brutal violence, but a threat of arrest for debt. These 
amiable peculiarities he displayed towards our heroine ; 
and to relieve the exigences of her family, she borrowed 
of the brute asmali sum. She was daily rising in esti- 
mation in Dublin, and her juvenile tragedy was parti- 
cularly admired. Mr. Daly now made a proposition to 
her, which our heroine repelled with disgust ; aud, albeit 
her subsequent career does not prove her to have been a 
very strait-laced moralist, we can readily conceive how 
hateful must that reptile have appeared, who made her 
distresses the plea, for his insolence, and tempted her 
with gold on the one hand, whilst he threatened her 
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with a prison on the other. Certainly, we of the irritable 
genus must be peculiarly irritable on this score; for 
even now, when that weak villain’s bones have returned 
to the corruption that best befitted them, we could find 
it in our hearts to call them from the grave, to be burnt 
as a sacrifice to offended decency ; and in saying this, we 
arrogate no peculiar virtue to ourselves ; we do not mean 
to condemn, in one sweeping clause, the race called 
( falsely cailed,) men of pleasure ; but let them fight their 
battles fairly, at all events, aud not win by meanness, 
that which should be gained by favour. 

It is better to shun the snake, than contend against it ; 
so the soi-disant Miss Francis, accompanied by her 
mother, went to Leeds, where Tate Wilkinson, the only 
good fellow amongst all the managers we have ever heard 
of, was surprising the natives with the taleut he had 
brought with him from York. ‘Tate was a man of few 
words—he simply asked our heroine whether her live was 
Tragedy, Comedy, or Opera, to which she laconically re- 
plied—‘* ALL.” 

‘* Sir, in my life, I never saw an elderly gentleman 
more astoyished,” as our heroine often subsequently said ; 
however, Tate aroused from his astonishment, and, 
taking her at her word, announced her for Calista in 
The Fair Penitent ; and Lucy, with songs, in The Vir- 
gin Unmasked. 

Her appearance, at York, was under the name of Mrs. 
JorDAN, and this again takes us from her public to her 
private history. We are entirely dependent on the cur- 
rent rumour of the times,—some affirming that she had 
been a considerable period under the protection of a Mr. 
Jordan, and that she was then in that way, 

** That ladies wish to be who love their lords.” 
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Whilst others do not hesitate to affirm, that the manager’s 
gold prevailed, where his eloquence proved nugatory; and 
that she was actually the mistress of Daly—Be that as it 
may, it seems she had some prominent reasons for guit- 
ting Dublin; and, on arriving at Leeds, her mother and 
self unanimously agreed, “that her figure was now 
such, the term Mrs. would be more creditable than that 
of Miss.” 

Under thejudicious management of’l'ateWilkinson, Mrs. 
JoRDAN improved rapidly ; she pruned certain exuberances 
that were tolerated in the sister isle, and completely got 
rid of a certain *‘smack of the broegue,” that hefore 
marred her exertions. 

When at York, from the recommendation of ‘‘ Gentle- 
mau Smith,” she received an offer from the Drury-Lane 
proprietors, of four pounds a week, to play the seconds 
to Mrs. Siddons. Our heroine accepted the salary, though 
she objected to the business ; and requested a trial in 
comedy: her wish was complied with,—and in October, 
1785, she first appeared in the metropolis as Peggy, in 
The Country Girl. This comedy had been lying on the 
prompter’s shelf some years, and the merit of the revival 
has been said to have originated with Captain Bland, who 
first presented it to the notice of his wife; others say, 
Tate Wilkinson recommended it to our heroine, and the 
latter is the most probable conjecture. Be this as it 
may, the result of the attempt was extraordinary and 
unqualified success: our heroine made as great a hit in 
comedy, as Mrs. S. did three seasons before in tragedy. 

From 1785, Mrs. Jorpan kept her station without a 
rival, as the representative of the general characters of 
comedy ; and she very frequently came forward in parts 
requiring very considerable tragic powers; take, fur in- 
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stance, Cora, in Pizarro, and Angela, in The Castle 
Spectre. 

From £4 a-week, her salary was raised to £8, and 
afterwards to £12; but the Kemble family rendered her 
situation irksome, and she ultimately quitted it, and en- 
listed under the banners of the facetious Sheridan, at the 
immense salary (then!) of £30 a-week. 

After her arrival in London, she formed a connexion 
of a tender nature with Mr. Ford, son of Sir Richard 
Ford, then Chief Magistrate of Bow-Street, by which 
intimacy she became the mother of two or three children. 

The Duke of Clarence now thought proper to make her 
an offer of his protection, (Rolla’s expression applies well 
to these sort of protections,) on a splendid establish- 
ment of £1000 a-year. This offer, to her eternal dis- 
grace, Mrs. JoRDAN accepted; to her disgrace, because 
the sacrifice was to the Duke—rot the man. The paltry 
sum of £1000 a-year, did not, could not, weigh with her 
fora moment; but she could not resist the son of her 
King. This is a feeling very general among women, who 
all possess great susceptibilities, very little refined and 
seldom any common sense. We question whether most 
women would not deem it more reputable to be the 
companion of a prince, than the wife of a tradesman. 


‘* They are weak as water, rash as fire.” 


We should speedily fill our pages, were we to relate 
half the idle stories circulated respecting this connexion. 
The following, we believe to te fact :—The late King, one 
day, said to his son, ‘* Clarence ! Clarence! how’s this ? 
you—you, keep an actress—keep an actress?’’ ‘‘* Yes, 
P3 
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Sire.’ “Ah! how much d’ye give her, eh?” ‘A 


” 


thousand a-year, Sire.’ ‘‘ A thousand! too much, too 
much ' Five hundred.”” Upon which, the Duke wrote to 
Mrs. JonDAN, expressive of his Sire’s opinion. At that 
period the Covent-Garden play-bills always concluded 
with these words :— 


“© No money returned after the rising of the curtuin.” 


Mrs. JoRDAN tore this off, and enclosed it im a blank 
cover to his Royal Highness. 

This connexion lasted many years, during which, we 
can positively state, Mrs. JoRDAN was frequently-—nay, 
we may Say, incessantly, embarrassed; but whether from 
her own extravagance, or her paramour’s meanness, we 
cannot, of course, decide. 

She had, by the Duke of Clarence, ten children, in 
equal moieties of each sex; the sons are all in the army, 
bearing the cognomen of Fitzclarence ; the daughters re- 
side with their royal father. 

Her eldest daughter, (ove of the two or three before- 
named, by whom we are not prepared to say, but we 
know the Duke cannot, and we believe Mr. Ford vever 
did, claim the parentage, ) was Mrs. Alsop, of whose talent 
it is useless and unnecessary to speak; she has folluwed 
her mother to the grave, without having had sufficient 
time to display the powers she possessed. 

The exact period of parting, between Mrs.-JorvaN and 
the Duke, we do not remember ; though the effect upon 
her we shall never forget. She was then playing at 
Cheltenham, and received a letter from his Royal High- 
ness, desiring her to meet him at Maidenhead, where they 
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were to bid each other farewell. Mrs. Jorpan had con- 
cluded her actual engagement, but remained one night 
over to perform Nell, for Mr. Watson, the manager’s be- 
nefit. It was in the afternoon of this very day she re- 
ceived the fatal letter. With that kindness that always 
marked her conduct, she would not withdraw her name 
from the bills, though such was her state, when she ar- 
rived at the theatre, from continued hysterics, that we 
may literally say, she was saturated in sorrow. 

One circumstance we particularly remember, during 
her performance. In her scene with Jobson, after the 
conjurer has seen her, Nell laughs immoderately, on 
which Jobson remarks, ‘‘ Why, Ned, the conjurer has not 
only made ye drunk, but he has made you laughing drunk.” 
When Mrs. JorDAN attempted to laugh, she burst into 
tears; and the actor, with great preseuce of mind, 
altered the text, by saying, ‘‘Ne//, the conjurer has not only 
made thee drunk, he has made thee crying drunk ;”” and 
thus brought her through the scene. 

After the performance, she was put into a travelling 
chariot, in her Nell’s dress, and started to keep her ap- 
pointment with her royal lover. 

A few words will sum up this unfortunate creature’s 
history; in 1816, she went abroad, as some say, to avoid 
her creditors; and according to others, fur the benefit of 
her health ; and at St. Cloud, on the 5thof Julyin thatyear, 
she paid the debt of nature. Her complaint was an in- 
flammation on the chest, attended with the rupture of a 
hlood-vessel ; her bones were denied Christian burial by 
the liberal churchmen; and, at length, by the inter- 
ference of an English gentleman, she was interred, with- 
vut any ceremonials, in some garden ground. We have 
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been informed lately, that her body was ultimately placed 
in the cemetery, at St. Cloud. 

Thus ended the British Thalia—the favourite of the 
public—the mistress of a prince—and the acknowledged 
best actress of her day. 

We shall say little of Mrs. JorpDAn’s talents, for they 
are above our praise ; and as her day has long past, there 
are other works, where correct summaries of her talent 
may be found. She was not, she could not, be a fine 
lady; but she could be somethirg so like it, that it was 
almost the same thing ; and every thing but the fine lady 
she could be. Her Lady Teazle wanted force of man 
ner ; her comedy was of too romping a character for bigh 
life. In sentimental comedy she was happier, because, 
as she had not to bend, she did not lose her dignity. Her 
Rosalind was exquisite; her Romp, Nell, Little Pickle, 
Miss Biddy, have never been equalled. Her tragedy was 
not so naturally pathetic as Fanny Kelly’s, but it was 
more equable and correct ; she had not Miss K.’s feeling, 
but she was assuredly a better speaker. Her laugh was 
the most enlivening thing in nature, equally beyond praise 
or description ; it rose gradually, and as gradually di 
minished ; and the last sigh of its existence was as 
natural and effective, as its loudest moment ; it was used 
as naturally by her, as an accomplished singer uses a 
shake, and she managed it with equal skill. 

{n person, Mrs. JorDAN was about the middle size 
with a round face, not handsome, but pleasing; her 


figure, always inclining to en bon point, latterly assumed a 


corpulency that considerably marred her efforts. 
On her last appearances in London, her powers wert 
evidently on the wane, whilst her person had so rapidly 
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increased, that her oldest admirers could not declare 
themselves satisfied. 

With but very little voice, she contrived to sing all 
sorts of songs well, and has executed a good deal of 
difficult music; she possessed a remarkably fine ear. 
Taxe her all in all, she was a wonderful woman, and pos- 
sessed more natural genius for the profession she followed, 
than avy actress we ever saw. 



































HISTRIONIO ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 
&c. &c. 


COSTUME, 


One of the kings of Scotland, James V. or VI. being 
about to give an audience to the French ambassador, at 
Edinburgh, wrote thus to an earl of Marr: 


** Dear Jock, 

‘“¢ As I’m gaing to gie an audience this morning 
to the French ambassador, I deseir you to be sae gude to 
send me a peir of yeir best silken hose with the gou’d 
clocks at them. 

‘© Your affectionat cusine, 
«“ JAMES R.”’ 


We question, notwithstanding this evidence of the scar- 
city of hose at that period, whether, in any comedy of the 
time, we should not see our erudite comedians clad in 
silk, from the lowliest to the highest. 


MRS. CANNING, 


Mother of the present Secretary for Foreign Affuirs. 


The following criticism on the performance of Mrs. 
Canning is extracted from The Town and Country Maga- 
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zine for 1773 :—** Mrs. Canning has appeared in the 
character of Jane Shore, at Drury-lane Theatre, and Mr, 
Garrick did her so much honour in countenancing her 
first performance, that, after having declined the part of 
Haslings for four years, he resumed it on the 5th Novem- 
ber, upon the introduction of this young lady to the stage. 
We are always inclined to favour young aspirants, and 
could therefore wish we could say much in this lady’s re- 
commendation ; but candour, and the duty we owe the 
public, compe! us to say that a continued monotony, and 
very little expression in her countenance, are very great 
impediments to her shining at present in the character of 
Jane Shore.”’ 


OLD ASTLEY, 


When he first returned from France, was accosted by 
a friend, who asked him if he had seen the French 
Prince of Wales, when he was at Paris. ‘‘ Go,”’ says 
he, ‘‘ you ignoramus, there’s no Prince of Wales in 
France—he’s the Dolphin. Why,.I mought have larnt 
him to ride, if I would.’’—* Is the young Prince like his 
father ?’’ ‘* His father! Lord help your silly head! his 
father could never get that there child—his father’s 
omnipotent.”” 


MOLIERE, 


The great comic poet of France, was also an excellent 
actor. He died in performing the part of the Hypochon- 
driac, in his own comedy of Le Malade Imaginaire, 
Feb. 17, 1679. The Archbishop of Paris would not 
allow his body to be interred in consecrated ground ; 
which being reported to the King, he sent for the Pre- 
late, and expostulated with him; but he was an ob- 
stinate churchman, and would not willingly condescend 
to his Majesty’s persuasions.—The King finding him un- 
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willing to comply, desired to know how many feet the 
holy ground reached ? The Archbishop replied, ‘* abaut 
eight.”’ ‘* Well,’? replied the King, ‘* I find there is 
no getting the better of your scruples ; therefore let his 
grave be dug twelve feet, that’s four below your con- 
secrated ground, and let them bury him there.”’ 


AN OVERFLOW. 


Bannister being at Stourbridge fair, with John Pal- 
mer, and a company of comedians, who had erected a 
booth in opposition to Barret and his Norwich troop, on 
the first night of performing it rained very hard, and 
came in great quantities through the rafters into the 
theatre, which alarming the manager, who was regaling 
at the inn with some metropolitan friends: he rushed 
into Bannister’s dressing-room, and inquired, with much 
eagerness, how the house stood as to company ; when 
Charles replied, ‘* Zounds, Jack, don’t be frightened ; 
we have as good a house as you can wish; don’t you see, 
man, that we overflow already.”’ 


GENEROSITY OF NED SHUTER, 


The facetious Harry Howard, was one evening at 
Jupp’s, wrapped up in disconsolation ; he called for a 
pint of porter, rested his head on the table, and con- 
tinued in that situation till Shuter, (whose friendly dis- 
position and benevolence always prompted him to assist 
distress,) came in. ‘* What, Harry !’’ says he, clapping 
him on the shoulder, ‘* Melancholy ! What’s the mat- 
ter?’” “A rapacious landlord,’ says Harry, “has 
seized on my little effects for rent, to the amount of five 
guineas, which I would be enabled to pay in a fewd Lys. 
I left my wife and little ones lamenting ; I could not 
stand it.””—** ’Tis very unlucky,’’ says the actor, “ { 
have the heart-ache this moment myself.”” « Ah! but 
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you have no wife and children,’’ rejoined the distressed 
author. ‘* No, but I have four guineas, which I insist 
you will accept of ; my heart-ache arises from the want 
of the fifth; but I will borrow it, and (continued the 
volatile orator,) you know I am an enemy to set 
speeches, give me the language of cheerfulness; sing 
me a song in return, it is all it merits.”’ 


HONEST JOE MILLER. 


Of this much-quoted and injured man, few particulars 
are known. He was the proprietor of the principal 
booths at May Fair, and Bartholomew Fair, and acting 
the Droll, or Clown, became an universal favourite 
with the public ; from that circumstance, Colonel Mott- 
ley prefixed his name as the ostensible Editor of the 
Collection of Jests, gathered by himself from various 
works and general conversation. 


WEWITZER, 


Who was considered a tolerable wit, having, in a 
number of jokes which he passed, brought forth some- 
thing that was considered beneath his talent, the circum- 
stance was remarked by a Scotch gentleman present, 
and who, without any knowledge whatever of the per- 
son, exclaimed—** Ah! mon, you are e’en like myself, 
a We-wit-sir !”” 





POLITENESS. 

Two countrymen, who had never seen a play in their 
lives, went to the theatre in Drury-lane, when they 
placed themselves snug in the corner of the gallery ; the 
first, second, and third music played, to their great 
satisfaction. At length the curtain drew up, and three 
or four actors entered to begin the play ; upon which, 
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one of the countrymen cried to the other, Come, Hodge, 
let’s be going, may hap the gentlemen are talking about 
business. 


HANDEL, 


Though of a very robust and uncouth external ap- 
pearance, yet had such a remarkable irritability of 
nerves, that he could net bear to hear the tuning of in« 
struments, and therefore this was always done before 
Handel arrived.—A musical wag who knew how to 
extract some mirth from his irascibility of temper, stole 
into the orchestra on a night when the late Prince of 
Wales was to be present at the performance of a new 
Oratorio, and untuned all the instruments, some half a 
note, others a whole note lower than the organ. As 
soon as the Prince arrived, Handel gave the signal of 
beginning conspirito ; but such was the horrible discord, 
that the enraged musician started up from his seat, and 
having overturned a double bass which stood in his way, 
he seized a kettle-drum, which he threw with such 
violence at the head of the leader of the band, that he 
lost his full-bottomed wig by the effort ;—without waiting 
to replace it, he advanced, bare-headed, to the front of 
the orchestra, breathing vengeance, but so much choaked 
with passion, that utterance was denied him. In this 
ridiculous attitude, he stood staring and stamping for 
some minutes, amidst a convulsion of laughter; nor 
could he be prevailed on to resume his seat, till the 
Prince went personally to appease his wrath, which he 
with great difficulty accomplished. 


A NEW READING. 
A diverting instance of the misconception of inferior 


actors, occurred at Bristol. Moody had selected Henry 
VIII. for his benefit, and cast the part of Surry, to the late 
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Roger Wright, who would not attend the rehearsals; 
Moody, somewhat nettled by Wright’s conduct, re- 
proached for his inattention to one of Shakspeare’s 
best plays. ** Come, come, master Moody, (said Roger,) 
you are wrong there, at any rate; it does not strike me 
as any such thing.”’—** No ! (rejoined Moody,) give me 
your reasons.’’ ‘* Look in the title page, (said the 
other,) and you will find it was disapproved from the 
beginning ; see here (shewing the book,) it is noted as 
one of Shakspeare’s hist. plays.’? Thus mistaking the 
abbreviation of the word historical, for a fixed mark of 
popular censure. After this blunder, Roger’s phrase of 
“It does not strike me,’’ became in great vogue in 
every theatrical company in the kingdom. 






BAD CANDLES, 


Wewitzer, going to order some candles, told the tal- 
low-chandler, that he hoped they would be better than 
the last he had from him. ‘ I beg pardon, sir,’’ said the 
man, ** I thought the last I sent you were remarkably 
good; what was their fault?’’ ‘* Why, they all burnt 
very wel! down to the middle, but, after that, none of 
them would burn anu longer.”’ 

















NOTICES TO AND COMMUNICATIONS FROM 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


MANAGER AND ACTOR, 


** Get out of my theatre !’’ Elliston cried ; 
* Well, I’m going to Morris,’’* old Dowton replied. 
SIDNEY. 





LINES TO MISS PARROCK, 
Of the Adelphi Theatre. 


1. 
Among the group who run the race of fame, 
Impell’d by glory, and by fancy wild ; 
To raise from dark obscurity their same, 
Parrock appears, Simplicity’s fair child. 


2. 
Ne’er yet has modest merit fail’d t’excite, 
The approving smiles of each enraptured guest ; 
Parrock must ever, then, create delight, 
And soothe the turbid passions into rest. 


3. 
Encircled by pale leaves the budding rose, 
First opes his blushing brightness to our view 3 
Cheer’d by the sun, the bud in splendour grows, 
Excell’d by none, and equall’d but by few. 


* «‘ To morris,” to go. Slang Dictionary. 
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4. 
Oh, lovely girl! may’st thou ne’er sorrow know ! 
Bless’d in the smiles of affluence and ease ; 
No gloomy care shall overcloud thy brow, 
And all thy hours be happiness and peace ! 
SIDNEY. 


We have not the pleasure of knowing Miss Parrock, 
but if Sidney’s lines contain as much truth as talent, 
(which we do not doubt,) we are happy to afford her this 
notice. 





TO THE PRETTY LITTLE MISS VINCENT. 


** Love’s banquets are extravagantly sweet, 

And either kill, or surfeit all at eat; 

Who, when the sated appetite is tir’4, 

E’en loath the thought of what they once admiv !. ° 
PomFreErT. 


1. 
Thou’rt like the little glitt’ring light, 
Placed upon the eastern river : * 
When rapidly the veil of night, 
Dims bright day’s resplendent mirror. 


2. 
Oh! may ¢hy vestal light still shine ; 
May’st thou the blighting whirlwind dare ; 
And gliding on the stream of time, 
May virtue’s light for ever glare. 





* In allusion to the Hindoo custom of placing a float- 
ing-lamp on the river, the continuance of which on the 
stream $s supposed to indicate the success of the person to 
whom it is dedicated. 
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That when thy rame alone is known, 
As one who lived in ages past ; 
May the world hear that thrilling tone, 


** Her virtuous light burn’d to the last.”’ 
SCRIBLERUSs, 


LINES INSCRIBED TO MISS M. TREE, 
Written after seeing that Lady in ARIEL. 


How unearthly and sweet is the music that’s heard, 
As the last ray of sunshine bedizens the mountain ; 
When no sound strikes the ear, but the song of the bird, 
And the voice of the nymph, of each hill, wood, and 
fountain. 


9 


2. 
Oh, heaven! it steals to the heart of the fair; 
To the knight lock’d in steel, and the bard ‘tis en- 
trancing 5 
And how graceful the forms that are fleeting on air, 
As the moonbeams upon the green ocean are dancing. 
3. 
3ut there isa fair one who seems as of Heaven, 
With whom angels might vie fora voice that’s so 
sweet; 
Lo! to her all the gifts of a Goddess are given, 
Her light form, like the sprite of romance, seems to 
fleet. 
4. 
Yes, that fair, like the Fire Fly, illumines the night s 
Her smile’s so ethereal, and oh, her ey 
Resemble two orbs, when their dazzlin 
Seems jealous, and tremble at each 


*s beaming ! 





gleaming. 
SCRIBLERUS. 
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